Sponges and Anemones 


Sea Sponges and Sea Anemones are part of a 
functional group known as ‘Filter Feeders’. 
The Wadden Sea and North Sea as a whole is 
home to a variety of species belonging to 
these two groups of organisms. Sea Anemones 
are members of the general phylum 
‘Cnidaraia’, much like their jellyfish cousins 


(Animalia, n.d.). Unlike jellyfish, Sea Anemones 


are classified as Actinaria. However, most 
members of the species belong to either one of four sub-orders (Daly et al., 2008). These orders are 
split into Nynantheae, Endocoelantheae, Protantheae and Ptytochdactea, together they hold up to 
1100 documented species of Actinaria (Daly et al., 2008). Sea Sponges, however, are members of the 
Phylum Porifera, a group of organisms that are considered simplistic in nature in comparison to 
higher forms of multi-cellular life (Reiswig et al., 2010). Sea Sponges possess no organs and are made 
entirely of tissue and complex structures of cells that allow them to perform tasks required to live 
and procreate (Reiswig et al., 2010). Most species of sponges are quite old and have been recorded 
for quite some time. The total amount of currently described sponges amounts to 5000 species 
throughout its suborders. 


History/ Population trends 


Porifera are considered the oldest phylogenetic members of the Metazoan, which are species said to 
share genetic ancestry with cnidarians and flatworms (James W. Valintine, 1977; Werner E. Miller, 
2003). According to fossils recovered from sites in China, Metazoan ancestry goes back as far as the 
Late Proterozoic, an era that dates back 540 million years ago (Muller et al., 2004). Ancient Porifera 
are believed to had been comprised of a colony of single cells working together to sustain 
themselves, similar to corals or species of fungi (Wegner E. Muller, 2003). These similarities are 
drawn via the cell-bonds found in the fossil records of Porifera, which appear similar to fungi when 
compared next to each other. Actiniarians are no different in their long history of intriguing 
evolutionary feats. Similarly to their cousins Sea Anemones all possess a form of neurotoxin that 
they may use for either defence or for preying on other creatures. The oldest forms of species of sea 
anemones dates back to the Ediacarian period (Jouiaei et al., 2015). A time frame that spanned from 
the end of the Cryogenian period to the beginning of the Cambrian period. Today, both Sea Sponges 
and Sea Anemones are scarcely found along the bed of the Wadden Sea. Both species require hard 
substrates to properly settle and grow, specifically substrates containing high densities of large 
gravel can be quite attractive to them (Heike K. Lotze, 2005). In the German Wadden Sea the species 
Urticina felina was often found living on bivalve shells, and an even greater density on substrates 
consisting of gravel (Schickel et al., 2015). Their requirement for hard substrate is clear, that of 
which is rarely found in the environment of the Wadden Sea (Wadden Sea World Heritage, n.d.). 


North Sea vs Wadden Sea 


Human activity has been the driving factor of ecological change in the marine environment, which 
also extends to the benthic environment of the North Sea and Wadden Sea. In this a discrepancy can 
be drawn between the two regions via the pressures that can have significant impact on the 
population of both Sea Anemones and Sea Sponges. Across the North Sea are a great deal of oil and 
gas rigs that mine for recourses, these rigs are known to distribute crude oil and carbon-rich 
sediments into the water column during operations (Hogg et al., 2010). On the Wadden Sea 
scientists have concluded that dredging has had a negative impact on bivalve recruitment, which by 
extension also impacts the settlement opportunities of Sea Sponges and Sea Anemones (van der 
Meer & Former, 2023). Both regions harbour anthropogenic pressures which are quite detrimental 
to the species. However, drilling is considered to be significantly more dangerous due to the far- 
reaching effects of oil spilling into the water column (Dicks et al., 1986). 
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